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Translated for the American Bee Journal. 
Bees Feed each other in Winter. 


DR. DZIERZON. 








Messrs. Greiner Bros. have favored 
us with a translation of the following 
article from the Bienen-Zeitung: 

Some time ago the question was 
asked : How do bees provide themselves 
in winter with food; do they individu- 
ally take the ny | out of the cells, or 
do they transmit the same from one to 
another? In the fall, when there are 
yet numerous uncapped cells of honey 
within or near the cluster, they proba- 
bly feed in the way first mentioned; 
that this cannot be the case in winter, 
when all the uncapped honey in the win- 
ter quarter is exhausted and when only 
the top, or may-be one side of the clus- 
ter is anywhere near the stores. cannot 
leave any doubt. If the honey in nearly 
all the spaces which the bees occupy is 
consumed, and only one side of the 
cluster has access to the stores, the 
colony suffers no inconvenience on ac- 
count of hunger, as long as there is per- 
fect communication throughout the 
cluster. The bee passes every drop of 
food she can spare to her hungry sister 
which meets her with outstretched 
tongue to receive the charitable gift of 
her fellow-insect; when the supplies 
fail and starvation takes place, the col- 
ony dies together in a body. 

The question might arise here, How is 
it possible that bees in a compact clus- 
ter, as they are in midwinter, can suc- 
ceed in transmitting food from one to 
another throughout the entire cluster ? 
Well, according to my observation, it 
takes place in the following way: The 
bees take, after certain periods through 
which they are in a semi-torpid state, a 
certain amount of food; they effect, 
when preparing for these meals, an ex- 
citement—the temperature rises, the 





communicate among themselves; the 
capped cells are then opened, or if such 
are not yet within reach, empty combs 
are gnawed, and even holes cut through 
them to open_passages to the necessary 
rovisions. If it is, therefore, noticed 
in the winter that a hive hasan uncom- 
mon quantity of these wax chips under 
the frames or near the entrance, it is a 
yr indication that starvation is at the 
door. 

That bees in their winter quarters 
change their position whenever they are 
compelled by hunger, I had occasion to 
observe in a housed colony last winter. 
The building was, in regard to change 
of temperature and light, completely 
protected, so that my bees were kept 
perfectly quiet. When I opened the 
straw-door of the hive carefully, the 
bees did not make the least noise or get 
in any way excited. There was no 
chance for these bees to get around by 
outside means, and still I found weekly 
(the usual interval of my examinations) 
on the outside comb next to the door, 
small clusters or scattered bees which 
were sometimes only chilled, and by" 
warming them were brought back to 
life again, and sometimes were gone be- 
yond human aid. This can only be ex- 
plained by supposing that the bees 
although not disturbed by any outwar 
cause, excited themselves and spread 
the cluster for the purpose of taking 
food, after which they gradually con- 
tracted again, and left these few to per- 
ish on the outside by becoming detached 
from the cluster and chilled. In this 
way, perhaps, most of the bees that die 
in winter are lost. This can be pre- 
vented, to some extent, by cutting 
passages through the combs within the 
cluster, and a still better plan is to la 
a comb of honey on the frames in suc 
a way as toallow the bees a free passage 
from one space into the other. 

To the question, After how long an 
interval do bees repeat this feeding pro- 
cess ? a positive answer cannot be given 
any more than we could fix the exact 
amount of honey it requires to winter 
acolony. Thisis governed by tempera- 
ture and season generally. When ex- 
tremely cold, we conclude from the 
humming noise we hear that bees are in 
this excited state almost continually, 
and it is, perhaps, not over-rated to say 
that they eat more on onesuch day than 
they would otherwise in a whole week. 

It is certain that bees, if they are not 
compelled to create an unusual amount 
of heat, can still live after every drop of 
honey in the hive is consumed ; but how 
long they will survive under different 
circumstances and still be capable of 

erpetuation, is a matter for further 
investigation. 





-——S 
From the American Naturalist. 


Bee’s Tongue, and Connecting Glands. 








JUSTIN SPAULDING. 





My own observation, so far as the lig- 
ula is concerned, agrees with Prof. 
Cook’s (see Naturalist, April, 1880), and 
I think he has given the true solution 
when he says it consists of a sheath slit 
below, within which is the grooved rod, 
and projecting from the edges of the 
latter to the edges of the sheath, is a 
thin membrane, forming, as will be eas- 
ily understood, when the rod is extend- 





open only at the top. For the benefit 
of those who may still doubt as to this 
structure, I have drawn, under the 
camera, a very fine cross section of the 
ligula, kindly loaned me for the pur- 
se by my friend, Mr. David Folsom. 
e has succeeded in cutting it from a 
specimen with the rod thrown out of 
the sheath (see Fig. 5). 

In going over the work of Mr. Hyatt, 
while examining a mounted specimen 
of mouth parts, my friend, Mr. F. B. 
Doten, pointed out, in the mentum, a 
small spiral tube that gave me a clue, 
which followed up, has resulted, as I 
believe, in a slight addition to our 
knowledge of the parts. I am unable 
to find any mention of the glandular 
structure, a description of which fol- 
lows. The drawing, No. 1, showing 
the head, is somewhat diagramatic, 
structures that might confuse being 





Fic. 1.—Diagramatic. a, point where spiral tube 
enlarges ; m, mentum ; sm, sub-mentum ; 1, mandi- 
bies; b, opening into mouth ; ¢c, entrance of ducts 
from head ; 4, junction of ducts from thorax ; g, 
glands in thorax. 


neglected. The specimen here repre- 
sented was taken while fresh, pressed 
flat, dried under pressure, bleached in 
turpentine and mounted in damar, 

It shows the structure as represented, 
from the tip of the ligula to the open- 
ing inthe mouthatb. Beyond that I had 
to resort to dissection, not extremely 
difficult with a sharp scalpel, a 
steady hand and patience. It is best 
performed on alcoholic specimens, and 
the magnified drawing, under camera, 
of the gland from the thorax (see Fig. 
8), it will be understood is somewhat 
shrunken on that account. 

Running the scalpel from the base of 
one mandible back across close to the 
neck and forward to the other mandi- 
ble, turn forward and pin, remove the 
brain and salivary glands; cut the 
cesophagus as far forward as possible, 
turn it back, and if all has been done 








cluster spreads and enables the bees to 





ed or thrown down, an enclosed sack, 


thorax the spiral ducts of two glands, 
which will be found, on following back, 
lying one on each side of the cesopha- 
gus, in the space between the muscles 
of the wings. I have given one of 
these, Fig. 3, magnified 35 diameters 
as drawn under the camera. It could 
be but little more than outlined, as it 
was a dense mass of coiled and twisted 
glands, the true structure of which is 
shown (Fig. 4) still more magnified. 

At the base, the duct enlarges, as is 
seen, into quite a reservoir. The ducts 
unite within the neck, or just as they 
enter the head, and following the floor 





Fic. 2.—Fragment of glands of head magnified. 


of the latter, are joined by a pair com- 
ing in right and left (Fig. 1, c). Fol- 
lowing = one of these side glands, we 
find it dividing into 3 main branches, 
ultimately terminating in glands, the 
structure of which is shown in Fig. ie 
much enlarged. It will be seen that 
the glands from the thorax bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Malpighian tu- 
bules of insects, while those from the 
head are larger, different in shape, and 
composed of much smaller cells. Keep- 
ing to the floor of the head, the main 
duct passes on to the sub-mentum. 
Here on joining the spiral tube coming 
from the ligula, it passes by an openin 
common to both into the mouth at 
+ 1. Below the opening the spiral 
tube dips into the mentum, and is im- 
bedded in its muscles. 

At a(Fig. 1) it seems to terminate, 
judging from a side view, but a series 
of cross sections shows it to gradually 





Fia. 3.—One of the glands of the thorax, magnified 
thirty diameters. 


| widen from a (Fig. 1) to near the base 


of the ligula, where it terminates in a 
chamber that leads above into the sack, 
and below by a valvular opening into 
the groove in the rod. This trumpet- 
sha part from a to the chamber at 
the of the ligula, is collapsed, the 
upper half of the tube being pressed 
down into the lower half. 

Thus we have a passage from the tip 
of the ligula a the groove in the 
rod, and the spiral tube in the mentum 
to the opening in front of the 





carefully, one sees coming from the 


above the labium and between the man- 
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dibles. This opening is transverse, and 
seems to have lips, and from its appear- 
ance we should expect it to close like a 
vaive, if suction was applied below. 

Meeting this tube from the lugula, 
and discharging its contents through 
the same opening into the mouth, is the 
spiral duct from the glands of the head 
and thorax. 

The questions are at once thrust upon 
us, whence comes this structure? and 
of what use is it tothe bee? If I was 
wise the article would end here, but our 
inclination to explain —— by re- 
sorting to speculation, is always strong 
in the absence of facts to curb it. It 
seems but natural from the size, posi- 
tion and outlet of the glands, connected 
as they are with an inlet for the nectar 
of flowers, to conclude that they are or- 





Fic. 4.—Fragment of glands of thorax magnified. 


gans that furnish the animal secretion 
that changes nectar into honey, and I 
would venture the suggestion that they 
may be the spinning glands of the larvee 
modified. If this is true, I should ex- 
pect to find them either in an active or 
aborted condition in nearly all Hymen- 
optera. 

Another question raised, is, in what 
way is nectar carried from the flower to 
the mouth? This must be, from the 
nature of the case, largely a matter of 
speculation. Prof. Cook, in his article, 
says: ‘‘ The tongue is also retracted 
and extended rythmically while the bee 
is sipping.”” May not this motion be 
due to a pumping action of the grooved 
rod of the ligula, that enlarges and di- 
minishes the size of the sack lying be- 
hind it? It would seem that the bee 
has perfect control of this rod, that it is 
remarkably elastic, and capable of much 
extension and contraction. The rod 
and sack thus acting as a suction and 
force pump, as will be easily under- 
stood by one familiar with the parts. 

Of course I cannot say that.the bee 
makes this use of it, but I do say it 
should, and if it does not, it is pure stu- 





Fia. 5.—Cross section of ligula magnified one hun- 
dred and seventy diameters. 


pidity on its part. And if some one de- 
monstrates that I am all wrong now, 
evolution, at no distant day, will set me 
right, for there will be born a_ bee, less 
conservative, that will dare defy old 
usages, and take a new departure ; that 
bee, trust me, will make use of this 
cunningly-devised apparatus, and pro- 
duce honey cheaper then any competi- 
tor, excepting the glucose man, and I 
hope and trust may worry even him. 


_————_ - ~—m ee = 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Coming Bee, or Apis Americana. 


J. F. FLORY. 

As the ‘‘coming bee ” seems to be the 
great absorbing question of the day, I 
will give my — as to “how to 
catch him,” after an experience of 
over 25 years of bee-keeping in Vir- 
ginia, Lowa, and California. 

In July, 1861, while in Iowa, I ob- 
tained my first Italian queen from Mr. 
Langstroth, which, I think, were the 
first Italians west of the Mississippi 
River. For some 6 or 8 years I ‘‘ bred 
for stripes,” as that seemed to “ be all 
the go” then ; but I finally came to the 
conclusion that honey paid better than 
stripes, and so changed my tactics and 





soon had the satisfaction of knowing 
that I was right. 

In April, 1872, I sold out in Iowa, and 
came to California, landed at Lathrop, 
near here, May 2, and on the 8th I took 
a lot of foul brody bees on shares. This 
was the first foul brood I ever saw or 
handled, and I do not want to handle 
any more, although Ido not dread it 
like I used to, since I have learned how 
to handle it. Then on the 15th of No- 
vember following I bought 45 colonies, 
intending to make bee-keeping my busi- 
ness while I remained here. And now, 
in as few words as possible, I will tell 
you how I have managed them ever 
since, and let ye be the judge as to 
whether I acted wisely, andif I am not 
on the track of the ‘‘ coming bee.” 

I tacked a label on each hive, and 
made a note, not of their stripes (some 
had 1, others 2 and 3,and some had 
none), but of the amount of honey 
taken from each one, also of their other 
bad and good qualities ; then, when the 
season closed, I made a note of each 
colony,in my memorandum book, se- 
lecting my ‘‘ breeders,”’ and condemn- 
ing those with undesirable qualities, 
while all was fresh in my memory. 

I then bred my queens and drones 
from my best colonies, destroyihg my 
poorer queens, and this I have kept up 
ever since. Ialso obtained bees from 
different places,far and near, to im- 
prove my stock and to prevent in-and- 
In breeding, and asa further improve- 
ment of my stock, I sent an order for 
12 Italian queens to Illinois. When, on 
the 9th of August, 1879, 11 arrived safe 
and sound—one having died on the way, 
my neighbors took 3, and I kept 8; but 
lost one in introducing. I only reared 
some 8 or 10 queens that fall, as I do 
not like to rear many queens from a 
colony until I have first tested it. 

This brings us to the season of 1880 
and this will bring out the special 
»0ints I wish to notice in this article. 

he season was cold and windy, and 
bees done nothing but swarm until af- 
ter July 20. I reared about 60 queens 
in the spring, about half of which were 
Italians. I aimed to have half of my 
drones Italians, butdo not think I got 
half of them Italians—when I say Ital- 
ians, I mean the Illinois stock. I call 
my stock the American bee—yes, ‘‘full- 
blooded American” stock. But out of 
all my young Italian queens, I do not 
believe I have one that mated with an 
Italian drone; whether any of the 
American queens mated with any of 
the Italians I do not know, as they 
do not breed up to a fixed type of 
rings, horns, etc. All the queens I got 
from Illinois I pronounced pure. 


On the 20th of ty | I commenced 
hauling my bees to the river (I was 
then living about 3 miles on the plains); 
I hauled 62 on the Stanislaus, and left 
them in charge of a neighbor bee- 
keeper. They had little honey there ; 
and 24 I hauled on Great San Joaquin, 
where I had charge of them myself ; 12 
were full-blooded Americans, 9 were 
young queens, the 3 others were 1 or 2 
years old. My 3 Illinois queens (the 
other 4 having died, and another died 
this winter) and 8 daughters of the II- 
linois queens, and one I think was a 
grand-daughter, from an 1879 queen 
that I think was superseded last spring. 

The following is the result of the 
year’s operations of 24 colonies, as 1 
copy from my memorandum book: No. 
68, American queen, 150 lbs.; 69, Ital- 
ian, none ; 70, Litinois queen, 68 lbs.; 71, 
American, 106 lbs.; 72, American, 144 
lbs.; 73, grand-daughter of Italian queen 
(nice honey) 225 lbs.; 74, Italian, 90 Ibs.; 
75, Italian, 118 lbs.; 76, Illinois queen 
(dead now), 87 lbs.; 77, American (con- 
pry 56 lbs.; 78, Italian of 1870 
(but little gum), 160 lbs.; 79, American 
(very gummy); 168 lbs.; 80, American, 
106 lbs.; 81, Italian queen of 1879, 106 
Ibs.; 82, Italian (no gum), 90 lbs.; 83, 
American (condemned), 33 Ibs.; 84, 
American, 81 lbs.; 85, American queen 
of 1879, 135 lbs.; 86, American queen of 
1878, 125 lbs.; 87, Italian queen of 1879, 
183 lbs.; 88, Illinois queen, 22 lbs.; 89, 
American, 137 Ibs.; 90, American, none; 
91, Italian queen of 1879 (no gum), 120 
lbs. Now, from the foregoing, you will 
see that 2 gathered no honey, being 
very weak and losing their queens 
when I took them to the river ; some o 





the others were quite weak, too. So, 








you see, I did not have my best colo- 
nies in this lot. The result summed up, 
makes over 2,500 lbs.; all comb honey. 

The 11 Americans gave 1,241 lbs., an 
average of 112 lbs. per colony; the 3 
with Illinois Italian queens gave 177, 
an average of 59; while their 7 daugh- 
ters and grand-daughter gave 1,092, an 
average of 136; but a glance at the fig- 
ures show that the grand-danghter has 
beat them all, she giving 225 lbs. of 
honey. She is also credited with get- 
ting the nicest honey. 

A lot of bees I obtained on the Mer- 
ced River, 5 years ago, were good honey 
gatherers, but desperate swarmers, 
which to me is aserious objection to 
any stock. Another, and the last lot, I 
i” way up on the Sacramento, in 1877, 

1ad some good qualities, but not equal 

tomine. I never, before last fall, fig- 
ured up so close the honey from each 
strain of bees, and I must confess the 
figures astonished me. 

I never found fault wilh the Italian 
queens and bees from Illinois, and have 
no doubt that they are a good strain of 
bees. My neighbor that got 2 of those 
queens, claims that they are the best 
stock of bees he ever owned, and that 
about the only honey he obtained last 
fall was from his full-blood, and from 
the few queens he reared from them. 

But what puzzles me is this: While 
the full-blood figured so low in honey, 
why did their daughters, mating with 
my improved drones, figure so high ? 
The average of 59 lbs. for the full- 
bloods, against 112 for the Americans, 
shows the superiority of my strain. 
But why did none of the young Italian 

ueens mate with the Italian drones ? 
Vere the American drones so much 
hardier, —— more active, and 
longer winged, so that the Italians could 
not keep up in the chase after the 
queen ? or, what was the cause? Can 
any of your numerous readers solve the 
question ? 

Now you have my idea as to how to 
‘** catch the coming bee.” A few of our 
leading bee-men (and they are by far 
too few), claim that the drone is “a 
mighty factor in the improvement of 
the honey bee,”’ but I claim that he is 
“the mighty factor.” I have long 
since been satisfied that the drone does 
more to determine the character of the 
progeny than the queen, and have acted 
rote gam and have had no reason to 
regret my labors in that direction. 

ipon, Cal., March 2, 1881. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Bee Notes from Mississippi. 


OSCAR F. BLEDSOE. 





It seems to me, as a looker on, that 
the results of last winter’s cold should 
make ‘*an end of controversy” as to 
the method of Yona yo | bees in the 
North, and that good cellars should al- 
ways command the preference, as the 
safest and most economical plan. It 
has been demonstrated that the only 
condition necessary to safe wintering 
out-of-doors in this locality is an ample 
quantity of stores, yet, even here, Iam 
convinced that it would pay to put small 
colonies and nuclei, that could be eas- 
ily moved in and out, in a cellar during 
the severest weather. Su seen for in- 
stance, during the flow of honey from 
the bitter weed in August, I should 
make a large number of nuclei, in order 
to raise = tested queens for =. 
ment early the next season, it would 
certainly pay me to put the nuclei in a 
cellar during the coldest spells, and I 
shall try the plan. 

The thought has occurred to me that 
it might be profitable for Northern bee- 
keepers, who are favorably situated, to 
ship bees South on the approach of 
cold weather, to be returned North the 
next season, say about May 1. The 
certainty of safely wintering, and the 
superior condition of the bees when re- 
turned, would more than counterbal- 
ance the expense incurred. Bees fre- 
quently commence to gather pollen 
here in January, and swarm from the 
last few days in March through April, 
so that bees shipped here from the 
North in October would safely winter 
beyond a peradventure, and could be 
returned full of brood, and perhaps in 
double or triple numbers. The addi- 
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tional honey gathered in the North 
when returned, on account of their up- 
easy condition, might pay all expenses, 
The express companies, in order to es. 
tablish such a business, could afford to 
carry and re-carry on moderate terms, 
Such inter-communication between the 
North and South would thus not only 
be of pecuniary advantage, but would 
be pleasant socially, and tend to 
strengthen the National tie. 

I noticed, during the last winter, that 
there is great advantage in wintering 
in a tall hive—cold affected my colonies 
in single-stored hives much more sen- 
sibly than in the double-story ones. As 
I use a shortened Langstroth frame, 
115gx9¥y inches, when I put one story 
on another my hive is the equivalent of 
a box hive with frames. owards the 
close of winter I found my colonies in 
2-story hives even comparatively strong- 
er than those confined to a single story. 
The bees would retreat upward as far 
as possible from the entrance, and, as 
spring approached, commenced to rear 
brood in the upper story, extending the 
brood-nest downward as the warmth of 
the weather increased. 

I putaframe with cloth tacked on 
the bottom, and filled with cotton seed, 
on the top of each hive. This covering 
and distance from the entrance causes 
the top part of the hive to be the warm- 
est part of it, and hence is preferred by 
the bees. Just here I will remark that 
in my judgment the full length Lang- 
stroth frame, while it is of the proper 
depth, is too long to combine the most 
advantages for apiaries, either North or 
South. I may be radical in this opinion 
but I believe that Doolittle is right in 
regard to the principles that should 
= us in the selection of a frame, as 
1e is On many other subjects con- 
nected with the any. 

If the National Society should ever 
give its sanction to a standard frame, it 
would, I hope, not be the Langstroth. 
A small frame is preferable in these re- 
spects: 1. For 2-story hives—hence es- 

ecially for warm countries like the 
South—end if 2-story hives are best for 
winter, then for the North also; 2. For 
obtaining straight combs ; 3. in the use 
of comb foundation, sagging and break- 
ing down not being so probable; 4. In 
making nuclei, raising queens and ship- 

jing ; 5. In artificial swarming, taking 
frames of hatching brood from strong 
colonies to give to weaker ones, so much 
not being taken at once, etc.; 6. In 
handling the frames, extracting, etc., 
the weight not being so great. I make 
these remarks, notwithstanding the 
practice and authority the other way, 
as a candid doubter, for considering the 

reat variety of frames used, and the 
injury resulting therefrom, to the gen- 
eral interests of bee-culture, it becomes 
us all to express our opinions in order 
to a “survival of the tittest.”’ 

Grenada, Miss., June 4, 1881. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Ireland. 
WM. CARR. 

You will see by the British Bee Jour- 
nal, we did a great work for Irish bee- 
keeping last autumn. ; 

The Baroness Burdett Coutts, Presi- 
dent of the British Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, and whose name here is a 
household word for eyo t that is 

ood, the Duchess of Marlborough, 

anon Bagot and others that take an 
interest in Ireland, persuaded the Coun- 
cil of the British Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation to send their bee-tent on a tour 
all through Ireland, to instruct the peo- 
ple in the improved way of bee-keep- 
ing. So the Council persuaded me to 
go and lecture to the people, whilst Mr. 
Abbott, the editor of the British Bee 
Journal, was manipulating the bees in 
the tent. We commenced at the Royal 
Irish Agricultural Show, at Clonmel, in 
the south of Ireland, on August 11, 12, 
and 13th. We showed and explained to 
the people how to do every operation 
with bees. 

At Newtownhards, north of Ireland, 
at the great agricultural exhibition on 
September 2. we greatly astonished the 
natives, by yin | a rete | stock of 
their own bees, and captured the queen 
which we tied on our cap, then placed 
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it on the ground and shook all the 
driven bees on to it; they clustered 
round the queen like a natural swarm ; 
we then placed the cap on our head, 
and walked all over the show-ground 
amongst thousands of people with about 
90,000 bees on our head and face, and 
nobody received a sting. This was 
Wildman’s feat, 108 years before (see 
age 12 of my pamphlet, a copy of 
which Lsent for your acceptance, on 
December 21, 1880, and hope you re- 
ceived it safely, and that you were 
pleased with it, I had only a few 
printed for my friends). 

Newton Heath, England. 


[We noticed and returned thanks for 
Mr. Carr’s interesting pamphlet, in the 
BEE JOURNAL of January 19, on page 20. 
—ED.] 





For the American Bee Journal 
Burying Bees in Clamps. 


C. J. ROBINSON. 

Ever since 1860 I have wintered my 
small colonies under ground, in clamps, 
so-called. This sort of winter reposi- 
tory was first devised by a_scientific 
bee-keeper, in Germany, and promul- 
gated in this country by the lamented 
Samuel Wagner. 

The clamp mode is set forth in ‘‘ Lang- 
stroth’s Hive and Honey Bee.” I do 
not follow, strictly, all the details of the 
plan as specified in said book. I select 
a dry, mellow spot of earth, dig a trench 
somewhat wider than a hive will cover, 
and some 18 inches deep. Fill the 
trench about full of dry straw, laid in 
loosely ; put scantling or sticks across, 
over the pit, and place the hives thereon 
inarow. Arrange the interior of each 
hive so as to give ventilation, as may be 
required, taking caution against intru- 
sion by mice. Spread dry straw along 
on each side of the row of hives, com- 
pletely covering them, and the earth 
that forms the bottom of the pit. Now 
place boards, so as to form a box over 
the row, but in such a manner as to 
form a chamber, or air space, of 8 or 10 
inches all around the top and both sides, 
with trench; all of which is fully filled 
with the straw, not packed. Then put 
another coat of straw over the boards, 
and over that a coat of earth—like po- 
tatoes are buried in a pit. 

The points in the case are: the straw 
absorbs the moisture of the earth and 
keeps the hives dry; the vacant space 
all around the hives allows dry air to 
circulate all through the cave and hives; 
this is one of the essential conditions ; 
a freezing atmosphere is excluded and 
is another condition in any plan of bee 
salvation. None of the creeds of pack- 
ing above ground are rational, and the 
end thereof is sure destruction, unless 
the bees are equal to saving themselves, 
anyhow. 

On Nov. 141 put 4 colonies in aclamp, 
one of which was a small. after-swarm 
that my neighbor had ina box hive only 
about half filled with comb. He said 
that it could not be wintered, and gave 
me that, and another not much stronger, 
to prove to him the benefits of a — 
repository. On the 15th of March 
took the 4 colonies out of the clamp. 
On opening the smallest I found the lit- 
tle colony as lively as when first put in, 
and now they are doing finely. All of 
the 4 were in the best condition, and 
have remained thus. f 

Ihave put my small colonies in clamps 
each year, except 1879, when I kept 
none. I donot remember of losing a 
colony in aclamp. In my first attempts 
I kept ventilation in view—l feared to 
shut off a free circulation of air, and I 
placed a tube (gun barrel) in the lower 
end of the pit, and achimney in the top. 
The free admission of atmospheric air 
defeats all of the advantages to be 
gained by burying. Indeed, it is the 
long terms of cold air that does the 
harm under all conditions, rousing the 
bees to a in a sea of oxygen. All 
should know that the honey bees may, 


under certain conditions, remain semi- | ij 


torpid for a long time. : 

The Baron of Berlepsch experimented 
to test a theory by putting 3 queens in 
an ice house during 36 hours. He 
said they were thoroughly chilled—stiff 


When placed in the rays of the morning 
sun they remained motionless fora long 
time, only one revived, and she only 
laid drone eggs thereafter. 

In a well constructed clamp, with the 
atmosphere entirely excluded during 
severe cold, the bees remain quite tor- 
pid, and very quiet, in a low, even tem- 
perature, needing scarcely any vital 
oxygen, and consuming but little honey; 
hence there is no occasion for a flight 
for evacuation. Large clusters of bees 
do not afford the best conditions under 
special protection, for too much heat is 
generated in the center, anda supply of 
oxygen must be present, defeating 
quietude. A 2-pound colony is more 
manageable and can be wintered more 
safely than one larger. Large colonies, 
while being wintered above ground I 
abhor chaff packing) require ample 
supplies of atmospheric air, with a plen- 
titude of honey for combustion, wear- 
ing out the bees, and “ packing ” their 
alimentary canal until it gives way. 

The Author of Nature, who gave to 
bees the laws of instinct and their pro- 
pensities, has given a lesson for man to 
study, and when he has learned their 
true history, he has learned all that can 
be known on the subject. 

Richford, N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Cause of Dysentery. 





J. O. SHEARMAN. 





I notice the difference of opinion 
among experienced apiarists on the 
cause of bee-dysentery, and wonder 
why we cannot come nearer to an agree- 
ment. 

One fact is noticeable, that the dis- 
ease is more general in a long and se- 
vere winter ; and this should be the ba- 
sis of our investigation. 

Bees have been known to come out 
bright and healthy after a steady con- 
finement of 4 mozxths. Henry Bird’s 
bees, 2 years ago, were put in a dry, 
cool and quiet cellar, in November, and 
were taken out the following April, 
without loss, and all were healthy and 
strong, and the honey in good condi- 
tion. 

As to “‘ bacteria,’”’ why does not some 
scientific ‘* bee-ist”’ give us the proof, 
if ‘‘ that is what’s the matter?” Asser- 
tions do not satisfy. The proof of the 

udding is in chewing the string, Bing- 
— says—but Mr. Heddon has given us 
that string to chew for 2 years, but only 
the end of it that didn’t touch the pud- 
ding or bag. Did not‘ bacteria ” flour- 
ish as well last year as this? If not, 
why not? I donot wish to attack any 
one’s pet theory, but Mr. H. says, “let 
us reason together.”” Yes; let us chew 
the whole string, hoping to use the pud- 
ding. I agree with him that the chief 
cause of bee-dysentery is the condition 
of the honey, and I will add, at the time 
of being eaten. This may seem super- 
fluous ; but I have experimented with 
honey for 2 years, off and on, and 
proved to my satisfaction that honey 
changes in its character in different 
seasons. In acontinued cold and damp 
season, it turns thin; my theory is that 
bees can use thin honey if they fly fre- 

uently. They can endure long con- 
finement if the honey is thick and in 
good condition. I believe this is gener- 
ally admitted. 

The long cold weather thins the 
honey; the breath of the long-confined 
bees, also helps this on, and when warm 
weather begins (i. e,a thaw), it sours 
the thin honey, and then comes the 
worst form of dysentery. The second 
confinement (after a warm spell), is 
more disastrous than the first. 

Now for the whole string, which I 
hope Mr. H. will be the first to experi- 
ment upon with his accustomed ability. 

Two years ago, I put a box of sealed 
honey in a cupboard, in a room with no 
fire, but adjoining a room having a 
stove, in which wasa fire in the day- 
time, but none during the night; the 
a of the room changed twice 
in 24 hours. The box of honey was of 
the button-willow, and oozed through 
the caps a little in the fall; in the 
spring, it oozed enough to fill the box 
and run over, with a froth angeenes. 
The honey was sour, an a would 





with the cold, and white with frost. 





cause it to foam. I noticed the same 


appearance in some honey in brood 
combs, taken out of a depopulated hive 
this spring. 

Again: all my bees wintered well, 
and were bright and healthy, except 2, 
in 1879-80. Those two were very 
strong hybrid colonies. which gave a 
late swarm ; the brood chamber of the 
old colony was full of brood at the 
time, and the swarm filled its own hive 
after I gave it combs), so that both had 

ives filled with late honey. I packed 
them on summer stands, the same as 
the rest. The old colony had the dys- 
entery badly early in February, and 
when a thaw came in the middle of 
February, so many had died inside that 
the balance were not worth saving. 
The swarm had the dysentery when the 
the thaw came (in Feb., 1880), so I 
cleaned them out and found nearly half 
dead. I. reserved the combs having 
sealed honey, and hung them up by a 
stove pipe, till they had done sweating 
: or 4 days); when fine weather came, 
or a half hour or so, I cleaned the dis- 
eased colony again, and exchanged 
combs, giving them the solid warm 
honey, and contracted the brood cham- 
ber to4combs. When the next thaw 
came they appeared clean, had begun 
breeding, and did well with some help 
in spring. 

Last spring (1881), I had plenty of 
dysentery to experiment with, but the 
weather was not fit to open a hive till 
the spring opened, and then I ex- 
changed some combs in weak and sickly 
colonies, with beneficial effect. 

Do not these instances give a key to 
the cause, and justify further experi- 
ments in the same direction? I ask 
the co-operation of the fraternity in 
this line, and an impartial judgment, 
hoping that the question of wintering 
bees will be solved thereby. 

New Richmond, Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees and Honey in Florida. 


W. 8S. HART. 








Seated on a broad veranda, with the 
cool and balmy breezes from the piney 
woods and the broad river fanning your 
brow, the long lines of towering orange 
trees, in their pride of gold, green and 
white, shading the nicely painted, busy 
homes of the apiarist’s pets, before 
— eyes; the hum of thousands of 
1appy bees, gathering the sweet nectar 
from the sea of bloom nestling among 
the beautiful green of the orange leaves, 
and the songs of the birds, many of 
which are warbling their sweet ‘‘ good- 
bye” to their sunny winter home, in 
your ears; the air, laden with the rich- 
est of perfumes, in your nostrils, and a 
basket of freshly plucked fruit at your 
elbow, if you are a lover of nature 
(which all good bee-men must be) I 
think you would find yourself as near 
heaven as it is often man’s lot to get. 

To the apiarist all of this is to result 
in barrels or crates of delicious honey ; 
to the orange grower, in checks on New 
York, and a good many little surprises, 
and pleasures, and comforts for wife 
and little ones,coming in return for 
great piles of crated fruit to be sent to 
market in the fall. 

The realization of a part of this 
happy picture is still in the future to 
the writer, as my grove is still young, 
and now blooming for the first time, but 
a short time only is wanted to finish it 
out. This morning I picked as high as 
400 buds and blossoms from one 


tree which I set out 21 months ago, and | 


which is now but 19 months old from 
the bud. I have several others of the 
same age with nearly as many upon 
them. I pick quite a large number 
of the buds off to prevent the tree 
from bearing too heavy a crop the first 
year. One of my neighbors has a grove, 
set out 6 years ago next August, which 
has trees in it that bore 800 oranges 
each last year, and, judging from the 
bloom now on the trees, they will greatly 
exceed that number this. This orange 
business never promised better than it 
does this year, and the prospects fur the 
future prosperity of Southern Florida 
never looked so bright as they do to-day. 

My bees have been gathering honey 





rapidly for weeks past, and are swarm- 
ing. had 36 colonies to commence 





the season with, an extractor, a comb 
foundation machine, a 113 gallon evap- 
orator, and a 20x20 honey house, so I 
am well prepared to take advantage of 
the coming crop. Last year I started 
with 14 colonies, increased to 40, and 
extracted 1,900 lbs. of honey, which 
brought in the Boston market 15 to 20 
cts. more per = than any other 
honey there at that time, and this with- 
out a pound of foundation. This yearI 
expect to increase to 100 colonies, and 
extract 7,500 lbs. of honey. I will re- 
port my success next November or De- 
cember. 

Iam constantly receiving letters of 
inquiry in regard to this State as a field 
for bee-keeping, and many have no 
stamps inclosed for reply. As I have 
no land or bees for sale, I cannot afford 
to find stationery, time and stamps to 
write on other pores business; so if 
any reader wishes further information, 
they will — enclose 2 stamps, and I 
shall be pleased to give it. 

New Smyrna, Fla. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Making Comb Foundation. 





SMITH & SMITH. 





Beyond dispute, comb foundation has 
become a necessary article, and it is un- 
necessary to state the advantages in the 
use of it. There is room, however, for 
improvement in the way of making it. 
We will say a few words on that sub- 
ject. Every manufacturer of comb 
foundation knows the amount of time 
and patience required in stopping the 
machine after starting the sheet of wax, 
and using a quill or brad-awl to pick up 
the end of the sheet, which is sure to 
adhere to the rolls, especially if the 
wax or the mill are too warm or too 
cold, ete. All these things are in- 
clined to make the end of the sheet 
stick so much the tighter; in short, we 
find it takes about 4 of the time in 
stopping and picking up the end, ready 
to put the sticks on, to hold the sheet 
firm. This has been one of the disad- 
vantages al] have to contend with. The 
past season we adopted a plan that en- 
tirely overcomes the adhering. After 
starting, the sheet will go through ; all 
we have to do is placesticks on the end. 
No time is lost in picking it up, and 
there is no risk of injuring the dies by 
the use of a brad-awl, etc. It saves 
time, and is inno way injurious to the 
foundation. 
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Tennessee for Bee-keeping. 





A. H. BRADFORD. 





Here in the South I have never 
known a colony of bees to require win- 
ter protection, and Ihave never known 
a hive to freeze out, and not many 
starve. Our hives stand out and take 
all sorts of weather from year to year, 
and very often when winter has full 
set in and the earth is covered wit 
snow, here in West Tennessee 2 or 3 
bright sunny days will warm them up 
so that they will stir out and fly aroun 
full of life, cleaning out their hive and 
hunting for something to gather up 
outside; and when the little crocus 
peeps out through the frosty atmos- 

here of early spring, the little worker 





is the first to notice it, and every flower 
|is soon covered with the hungry little 
| fellows, ro cha for the first sip of de- 
licious nectar. Every bee fancier should 
|have a good plat of this sweet little 
harbinger of spring for his bees, if 
nothing else. Soon after this, the au- 
lonia, that prince of shade trees, with 
its wide spreading branches and long 
spikes of fragrant purple flowers, fur- 
nishes another feast of good things. 
The maple,in its varieties, and the 
willow of the woods, come in time to 
save the weak colonies, and I have 
hardly ever had to feed them in winter 
or spring. 


«@ The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Chicago on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 11 and 
12. All bee-keepers are cordially in- 
vited to attend. It is desired to make 
this one of the most interesting Conven- 
tions ever held in the United States. 

C. C. MILLER, M. D., Pres. 
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The Honey Prospects. 





From many quarters we are receiving 
very gratifying news regarding the in- 
coming honey crop. Of course, to the 
north of us the nectar flow has hardly 
commenced, but everywhere the pros- 
pect is encouraging for a good yield pro- 
portionate to the bees surviving. Dr. 
C. C. Miller, of McHenry Co., Ill., says: 
‘* Bees are building up finely ; prospects 
for an excellent season.” C.F. Muth, 
Ohio, writes June 8: ‘* Locust blossoms 
yielded more than ever before to the 
best of my knowledge. I took off more 
than 1,000 lbs. of locust honey 10 days 
ago. Bees are now filling up slowly 
with clover honey. We want warm, dry 
weather for the next 2 or 3 weeks to pro- 
duce a large crop.’’ Osman McCarthy, of 
Pennsylvania, writes enthusiastically 
regarding prospects in that State ; John 
Boerstler, Central Illinois, ‘* forced the 
season” with 20 natural swarms in May 
and 10 inearly June ; while W.S. Hart, 
Florida, becomes poetical in his contem- 
plations. W. P. & Frank Coffinberry, 
Arkansas, write that the prospect for 
a heavy spring yield is discouraging, on 
account of heavy rains ; but all the signs 
for a large fall harvest (which is the 
main dependence there) are propitious. 
Here, the hot weather scorched white 
clover to some extent, but sweet (meli- 
lot) clover was never more promising. 

g@ The editor of the Nebraska Far- 
mer says: ‘Our first swarm came out 
on May 23d. Itwas very large. Howis 
that for Nebraska, in alate season, too ? 
Our former estimate of the Joss of bees 
in this State, by the severe winter, was 
much too low, as later reports show. 
We now think that 4-5 in all the State 
perished.” 

G@ We are pleased to learn, by the Red 
Oak, Iowa, Express,that Mr. E. D. God- 
frey, who is a progressive and success- 
full apiarist, has been appointed a spe- 
cial agent of the Interior Department. 
We congratulate him on this ‘‘progress- 
ive step.” 








&@ Mr. D.S. Given, Hoopeston, IIl., 
made usa very pleasant visit on the 10th 
inst. He reports the prospect for a good 
honey yield as very encouraging. We 
regret to be obliged to announce that 
Mr. Given is suffering from ill health, 
which he attributes to over-work. 


-_.— + < 


The Nebraska Convention.—The Ne- 
braska Farmer says : 


At the last meeting of the Nebraska 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, Ash- 
land was chosen as the place to hold 
the next meeting; that place seeming 
to represent nearly the centre of the 
bee-keeping population of the State. 
It is to be hoped the bee-keepers of that 
place will take hold of the matter and 
make the necessary arrangements for 
the meeting ; without doubt it will be 
the largest meeting the Association 
ever held. Our last meeting in the city 
of Plattsmouth was an honor to the As- 
sociation. Let us not “ put our hands 





Present and Future of the Weekly. 





The opinions of our subscribers con- 
cerning the Weekly have approved it 
so unanimously that it has been quite 
surprising. This shows how much ofa 
necessity it had become. With the ex- 
ception of those who incidentally re- 
marked that they preferred the old size 
and form, the following are the only 
ones who have written disapproving 
the size of the JouURNAL. These we 
have retained to see how many we could 
gather up and publish all at once. And 
even these only disapprove the shape of 
the pages, while they all, without ex- 
ception, desire its weekly visits : 


I like the Weekly. When first pub- 
lished I was not favorably impressed 
with it; but it is just as it should be. 
I did not realize that it could get such 
communications as it does. Some of 
the monthlies have to borrow a good 
deal from the agricultural and other 
bee papers. This is a little humiliating 
to the editors, I should think. Best re- 
gards. F. A. SNELL. 


I was slow to see the propriety of the 
change, but the weekly visits of the 
Journal have convinced me. It has 
been a great satisfaction to me to get 
reports every week of the effects of the 
extraordinary winter upon the bees, and 
the different modes of wintering, in all 
the different parts of the country. 
LERoy WHITFORD. 


Being a subscriber of 11 years’ stand- 
ing, and an occasional contributor to 
the Bee Journal, I hail, with pleasure, 
the advent of this cherished publica- 
tion asa Weekly. Butat the sametime 
itis with great sorrow that I see the 
Journal changed from its life-long, con- 
venient form. I should prefer to have 
had the Journal remain a Monthly, even 
at a higher price, rather than have its 
form changed. But I might as well 
think of getting along without my daily 
meals, as without the Bee Journal. 
Wma. MuTH-RASMUSSEN. 

I am very sorry that you have changed 
the size of the Journal, as I considered 
the American Bee Journal for 1880 was 
perfection in size and form, gn oy and 
printing. The present size of the Jour- 
nal is inconvenient to read, and not fit 
to leave on the drawing-room table, and 
when bound it will make such a cum- 
bersome book it will have to be thrown 
upon the bottom shelf of the bookcase, 
out of sight, whereas the old size was 
handsome enough to leave on any table, 
and when bound madea beautiful book, 
and was placed on the most conspicu- 
ous shelf in the bookcase. I have all 
the 16 volumes complete, and I often 
show them to my numerous bee-keeping 
friends, and by that means I have in- 
duced many to become subscribers 
of the good old American Bee Journal. 
I do hope you will change the size back 
again to the old form. I have made 
these remarks because I am so anxious 
for the continued success of the Bee 
Journal. Wo. CARR. 


la prove the change from a Monthly 
to a Weekly, but record me as unaltera- 
bly opposed to its present size and shape. 
It is inconvenient for reading and pres- 
ervation. Iam always glad to receive 
the Bee Journal, but greatly desire it 
in its old form and shape. y interest 
and pride in the Journal impel me thus 
to write.... J. W.HupDsoN, M.D. 


The beta = Bee Journal supplies a 
want long felt by bee-keepers. Mr. 
Samuel. Wagner, before his death, con- 
templated a semi-monthly, but nothing 
less than a Weekly would now give sat- 
isfaction. Let me suggest that the sha 
is not the best for preservation. It 
looks too much like the ordinary news- 
aper. and will often share its fate. I 
fake it for granted that no change of 
form can be made for this year—but 
would it not be well now to announce 
that another year the shape of the Bee 
Journal will be such as to obviate all 
objections. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


I am well pleased with the change of 
the Bee Journal to a Weekly, except 
the form, which is not so convenient for 


prefer to pay more and get a more con- 
venient size. The amount we pay for 
the Journal is —— compared with 
its real worth, and to lose a copy is like 
losing a link out of a trace chain on a 
hard pull. My Journals never go to the 
waste basket, like other papers, but are 
carefully preserved for future reference. 
One of these old Journals saved me a 
colony of bees, and that colony gave 
me $10 in surplus that season—5 years’ 
subscription from a single article in one 
back number. When it will justify, I 
would ask the publisher to give usa 
more convenient form, and we will pay 
for it. If the cost is greater, the bene- 
fit derived and the time saved will over- 
balance that. JOHN M. DAVIs. 


Weare very glad to have these friendly 
criticisms, and have given them due 
consideration, and will, after the expi- 
ration of the present year, greatly en- 
large the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 


This year, it was an experiment, and 
we desired to give as much matter as 
possible, and at the same time not to 
make it so expensive as to cripple its 
career. Now, as it has received such 
marked approval and assurances of 
continued patronage, we shall endeavor 
to satisfy all,as toits size and shape, 
for another year. 

We propose next year to drop off one 
column from the page, leaving 3, and 
reduce the length about 2 inches, mak- 
ing the size not only unobjectionable, 
but a very handsome and attractive 
one, and also double the number of 
pages, and continue it weekly, at the 
same price as now—$2 a year. 

Those who have purchased Binders 
for this year, will then have a nice vol- 
ume already bound, and convenient for 
reference. 

We shall also bind the Weekly num- 
bers every month, and issue it in 
Monthly parts, of from 68 to 84 pages, 
according to the number of Wednes- 
days in each month, at the same price 
as now, and thus accommodate our 
large list of foreign subscribers, and 
others in America who may prefer to 
have it in that way. 

The following indorsements are also 
received : 

Iam much pleased with the Weekly 


Bee Journal. It keeps its readers up 
with the times. HENRY CRIsT. 

I like the change to the Weekly very 
much—it was too long to wait for a 
Monthly. J.C. PENNINGTON. 

I consider the Bee Journal ‘so full of 

ractical information that no one should 

e without it who has the care of bees. 

CHAS. SMITH. 

I find myself looking for the Bee 
Journal with much more interest since 
it became a Weekly. E. E. Hasry. 

The Weekly is simply ‘* immense.” 
I have received all the numbers so far. 

J. H. BALDWIN. 

I am well pleased with the Weekly 
Bee Journal. I like its general appear- 
ance as well as its contents. It ought 
to meet with much success. 

HENRY ALLEY. 

I am delighted with the neatness and 
richness of the Weekly Bee Journal. It 
is very comprehensive and interesting 
and I wish it great success. 

(Rev.) A. GUNTHER. 

Allow me to congratulate you on the 
handsome appearance of the Journal. 
Success to it and its proprietor. 
Joun W. Lockin, Ed. Wis. Farmer. 

The American Bee Journal makes 
its Weekly visits and is just what is 
wanted. Success to its enterprising 
editor. ANTHONY OPP. 

I find the Journal as interesting as 
my husband does and we both like the 
Weekly very much and wish you all 
success. Mrs. W. L. PoRTFR. 

We admire the change of the Bee 
Journal to a Weekly very much indeed. 








to the plow and look back.” 


keeping for future reference. I would 









I am well pleased with the Weekly, 
Its ayes nee is a great stride in sci- 
entific apiculture. Long live the Bee 
Journal and its genial editor. 
G. W. AsHBy., 
I like the Bee Journal very much and 
would not be without it for 8 times its 
price. ERNST ZABEL. 
I think the Bee Journal the best in 
the world, and it is better and better 
every week. IsAAc F. PLUMMER. 
I like the change from a Monthly toa 
Weekly very much. H. B. Lisk. 
I was agreeably surprised with the 
Bee Journal coming Weekly. I would 
not do without it for 5 times its price. 
GEO. A. TEMPLE. 
The Weekly Journal is not only pro- 
ay and fully up with the times 
ut it is decidedly excellent. 
1.8. VAN ANGLEN. 
Success to the Weekly Journal. We 
are all well pleased with the Bee 
Journal except the form. We think the 
old form much preferable. 
S. L. Dorsey. 
I am inuch pleased with the Bee Jour- 
nal and am glad that it will be a weekly 
visitor instead of a monthly. This 
will be appreciated by all its patrons. 
J.M. WEEDE. 
I am well pleased with the change of 
the Bee Journal from Monthly to 
Weekly. May it ever prereer 
M. B. TERRASsS. 








INDIANA FARMER. 


Putting on Surplus Boxes.—Putting 
on surplus boxes like many other things 
connected with work in the bee-yard, is 
dependent on conditions and circum- 
stances. The experienced eye can eas- 
ily tell just when they should go on. 
The cells unoccupied with brood will 
be filled with honey, and the bees will 
have commenced building little patches 
of comb in all the unoccupied space, 
pang ext the cells next the top 
bars, etc. This usually commences at 
the yield of white clover, and in many 
localities they will need the boxes ere 
this. They should not have too much 
room given them at the start; put ona 
few at first, and as the bees get started 
in, give them more room. 





Dividing Bees.—Dividing bees, when 
sroperly done, is a much better plan to 
increase than to allow them to swarm 
naturally. But improperly done, has 
been the ruination of many an apiary, 
for it seems almost impossible to con- 
vince some people that success depends 
on the strength of the colonies, and not 
numbers. The better plan is to wait 
until the bees are making preparations 
to cast a swarm, and then they can be 
divided with benefit. When you find 
they are making ready, or have queen 
cells capped, then divide. Takeaframe 
of honey, bees, brood, and the queen, 
hang in an empty hive, fill up with 
frames of comb or foundation. Move 
the old hive to a new location, placing 
the new hive containing the queen on 
the old stand, and the work is done. 
Nearly all of the old bees and those in 
the fields at work will return to the old 
stand, which now contains the new 
hive, and makes quite a good colony. 
The young hatching bees will soon fill 
up the old hive. ‘The empty place from 
which you removed the frame of brood 
and the queen, should be filled with a 
frame of comb or foundation ; for if an 
empty frame be hung in place, the bees 
will fill it with drone comb. This work 
should be done in the middle of the day 
when the 7“ part of the bees are in 
the fields. Nothing can be done for 7 
or 8 days with the old hive. By that 
time they will have capped the queen 
cells: if the cells were capped at the 
time of dividing, they will need looking 
after sooner than this. The queen will 
hatch in 15 days from egg. hen the 
young queens are ready to hatch, all 
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those removed can be used in nuclei 
previously prepared, or be given to col- 
onies divided a few days in advance of 
the hatching queens. If no other colo- 
nies are ready to divide, make nuclei by 
taking 2 or 3 frames of brood and bees 
from prosperous colonies, and to give 
them the a ge cells. The nuclei 
should be made the day previous, as 
they will then more ee accept the 
cells. Young queens will hatch and 
pecome fertile while occu ying these 
nucleus colonies, and can then be built 
up from other colonies, or be given to 
divided swarms, keeping the old colony 
to gather and at work until the young 
queens are ready. 





Starters in Surplus Boxes.—Bees com- 
mence work much more readily in sur- 
plus boxes, when provided with starters 
of comb orfoundation. All clean white 
comb should be carefully saved for this 
purpose. The larger the starter, the 
petter but even a very small piece is of 
great benefit. Where pieces of comb 
are used, it can — be fastened in 
the box or section, by holding it over a 
candle or lamp until the edge is melted, 
then set it in§place, and it will stick; 
for foundation, this will not work so 
well. We use the following, which is 
very simple and effectual: Take a tin 
dish, an oyster can with one side cut 
out dues admirably, fill part full of bees- 
wax and rosin of equal parts. Fix the 
dish over a lamp, so as to keep the mix- 
ture at the right temperature, which 
you will soon learn. If too hot, it will 
melt the edge of the foundation. If 
not sufficiently heated, it will cool be- 
fore you can get the starter in place, 
and will not stick, Have your starters 
all cut the right size. Take the section 
in the left hand, top down, dip one 
edge of the starter in the wax, and set 
in place, and it will stick. With a lit- 
tle practice you will be able to do this 
very rapidly. 





Building Combs in the Open Air.—Mr. 
Frank Cheshire, in the London Journal 
of Horticulture, says : 


Mr. Benton apologizes for Apis dor- 
suta in these words—** We must not be 
prejudiced against the bees because 
they build their combs in the 2 air. 
Our yellow bee does the same thing in 
tropical countries, and when unable to 
find a suitable oa to settle.” I 
am glad to be able to corroborate Mr. 
Benton by an instance of this, the evi- 
dence of which still exists. 

In the beginning of September, 1874, 
the Hon. and Rev. H. Bligh discovered 
a colony of Apis mellifica (our common 
bee) in a privet bush near Henley. 
That the insects had been at least some 
weeks established was certain, for not 
only had a large quantity of - worker 
comb been built, but in a good patch of 
drone comb the cells were stained by 
the exuvize of the males that had al- 
ready left them, while a second set of 
larve were far advanced. Since 25 
days are occupied in maturing a drone 
from the egg. and 8 or 9 more would be 
required to bring the succeeding larvx 
to the condition in which they were 
found, we have but8 days left of our 
hypothetical 6 weeks for the bees to 
build much worker comb and then make 
preparation for colonizing by turnin 
their attention to the production of 
drones. 

The handy work of this al fresco fam- 
ily was secured by cutting through the 
stems of privet and removing the combs 
bodily, which was in no way difficult, as 
the whole of them had been tied to- 
poner by —— twigs. I was 

10nored by having this specimen pre- 
sented to me by the aforesaid gentle- 
man who discovered it, and a few times 
since it has been used at lectures or 
lent to grace collections of curiosities, 
and has, in consequence, suffered after 
the fashion of the Temple Bar Memo- 
rial—going in parts to the cabinet of 
the curious, or rather, perhaps, suffer- 
ing under the thumb of the destructive; 
but enough remains to bear testimony 
to Mr. Benton’s statement. The leaves 
appear to have been carved from the 
petiole by the clever bees, thus securing 
room for their combs, and many points 
to which to fasten them, so that the wind 


‘prevention and cure be thoroughly un- 





Bees Doing Well.—About % of the 
bees in this section are dead; some 
have lost all. I have 19, in good condi- 
tion. left out of 50 last fall; wintered 
in the cellar. Had I. followed more 
closely the instructions given in the 
JOURNAL from time to time, I might 
have fared better, I think. Still I feel 
very thankful for so many to start with, 
this season, and am hopeful for the fu- 
ture. JOHN MEADER. 
Delaware, Iowa, June 2, 1881. 





Melilot Clover.—In Cook’s Manual, 
page 230, speaking of melilot clovers, 
the author remarks ‘‘ another disagreea- 
ble fact; they have no value except for 
honey.” I have had 5 acres of melilot 
pasture for 7 or 8 years, and I give it as 
my opinion from experience, that 1 acre 
of melilot clover will furnish as much 
pasturage as 2 of any other grasses in 
common cultivation. Stock will eat it, 
after becoming used to it, as freely as 
blue grass or timothy, and its fattin 
qualities, from a casual observation, 
judge to be equal to any. 

A. SALISBURY. 
Camargo, Ill., June 6, 1881. 





Foul Brood.—Allow me to suggest 
that the recent articles on foul brood in 
the BEE JOURNAL should not pass 
without some editorial comment. The 
difference between chilled brood and 
foul brood is too well known to most 
of the older bee-keepers to need any 
explanation, but many of the beginners 
may be frightened into the belief that 
they have foul brood on their hands, by 
reading such articles from men who ev- 
idently never saw a case of genuine 
foul brood. I have lived and kept bees 
for 10 years, in one of the worst foul 
brood infested districts of this State, 
and know the disease from sad expe- 
rience; have also seen chilled brood, 
and do not see how one familiar with 
both cases can mistake one for the 
other. Wm. MuTH-RASMUSSEN. 
Independeuce, Cal., May 20, 1881. 


[The above subject has been quite ably 
discussed in the BEE JOURNAL, and our 
columns are still open to receive any 
new ideas which may be advanced pro 
et con. Perhaps in the multiplicity of 
ideas the correct solution of the problem 
may finally be reached, and its cause, 


derstood by every apiarist.—ED.] 





**The Harvest is Great, but the La- 
borers are Few.”—The harvest is fast 
eh meomgomeye the locust trees are in full 
bloom, so white are they that they pre- 
sent the appearance of snow, and rival 
that of basswood in richness and nectar. 
White clover is just coming, and prom- 
ises to be abundant; but alas, the reap- 
ers are few, although the loss in this lo- 
cality is not so bad as reported in some 
others, but it is bad enough. As near 
as I am able to judge from reports, 
nearly 50 per cent. of the bees in this 
locality are dead, and a great many of 
those living are very weak. It matters 
little how good the season may be, but 
little surplus will be the rule in this lo- 
cality—Southwestern Pennsylvania— 
and the prospect is promising now. 
Last fall I had 16 good colonies ~ Ital- 
ians and 10 blacks), and now I have 2 
in moderately good condition. Five of 
the Italians were packed in dry ha 
and leaves, on the summer stands. 
had 4 colonies in the cellar, one Italian 
and 3 blacks, the remainder out-of- 
doors, unprotected. By the last of 
February all that were out, unprotected, 
and all that were in the cellar, except 
the Italian, were dead ; some seemed to 
be affected with dysentery, while oth- 
ers did not. Those packed as above 
described, came through the winter all 
right; all but 2of them lost their queens 
before the last of April; had it not 
been for this I would have had all my 
Italians yet. However, I saved 2 of 





would not disturb their arrangements. 





the queenless colonies; they reared some 


4 or 5 queens each, and just before they 
hatched I divided them, making 4 nu- 
clei out of the 2; each nuclei now has 
aqueen. I examined them yesterday 
and found one of the queens laying ; 
the others are fertilized, I think, but 
are not yet laying. Bees in this local- 
ity are generally wintered on the sum- 
mer stands, unprotected ; I am the only 
one that has tried packing and cellar 
wintering. Some have lost all, or nearly 
so, while others came through all right. 
One neighbor had about 30 colonies and 
now has 5; 2 others had 20, now one has 
none, the other 3 or 4; another one had 
2 colonies, both came through all right, 
and are the stronest I have seen this 
season. Yesterday a swarm issued 
from one of them; they are in box 
hives. Permit me to say. I am highly 
pleased with the Weekly. It is just 
what every bee-kéeper needs. 
OsMAN McCaRTHY. 

Zollarsville, Pa., May 30, 1881. 





Glucose as a Honey Plant.—I do not 
believe a word that ** Hix ” says about 
glucose being a good honey plant (see 
page 154 of the BEE JOURNAL). I 
guess he is an own cousin to Petroleum 
VY. Nasby, and the next thing we ex- 
pect to hear of him is that he will be 
wanting to start a post office in some 
glucose factory, so that orders for glu- 
cose seed may be received with the 
least possible delay. Let us see about 
the glucose honey plant. Our friend, 
A. I. Root, has always been a strong 
advocate for the plant, and advertises 
the seed (grape sugar) for sale at 5 cents 
oe lb. Well, he had 300 colonies of 

es last fall. He sold a few and dou- 
bled the remainder down to 140, just be- 
fore the cold weather in November. 
On April 22, he says in Gleanings, ** we 
have but 12 colonies left, 5 of which 
will probably pull through without 
help.” Either that neighborhood was 
overstocked, or else glucose is a very 
poor honey plant; and it is not safe to 
try and winter bees that have worked 
on glucose. But I am too fast ; in the 
May number of Gleanings he says: ‘ it 
was raising queens that did it.”” Well 
if it costs the loss of 300 colonies o 
bees to rear dollar queens, I believe I 
will not try it. Have the colonies 
where these queens have been intro- 
duced fared any better? If not, will it 
not pay us to improve our bees till they 
can stand it to be wintered on the sum- 
mer stands any winter. I claim this 
can be done with the use of chaff hives, 
and until this is done, we shall not 
make bee-keeping a success. We can- 
not stand such fearful losses as we have 
had during the past winter and make 
bee-keeping pay I wintered on the 
summer stands, the past winter, with- 
out the loss of a single colony, and have 
no more fear of wintering out-of-doors 
than I would in the best cellarin the 
world. I know I have made a great 
improvement in my bees, and if you 
wish an article on improvement and 
how it can be done,I will write one 
soon, giving my experience and suc- 
cess. L. R. JACKSON. 

Fairland, Ind., June 4, 1881. 


[Give us the article, by all means. 
We want all the light there is, and if 
Mr. Jackson can tell us how he has im- 
proved his bees we shall all thank him 
for the light.—ED.] 


A Cellar Best for Wintering.—I saved 
5 colonies of bees out of about 30, which 
I think is tylerably well, considerin 
that so many have lost all. I wintere 
out-of-doors. Had my bees been put 
in a good cellar I think that I should 
have saved more than double that num- 
ber. I have wintered bees in a cellar 
for 6 seasons, but on account of having 
moved I have no cellar now. My expe 
rience teaches me that a cellar kept at 
a temperature that will keep the 8 

uiet is the place to winter bees. All 
the protection my bees had was straw 
in the caps. IsAAC SHARP. 

Waveland, Ind., June 7, 1881. 





Gathering Honey.—I had 20 swarms 
in May, and10in June. The bees are 
woseees finely, and have gathered con- 
siderable honey. JOHN BKOERSTLER. 

Gilead, Ill., June 7, 1881. 





f | hive. 


Evengett Flattering.—My bees are 
doing finely. They came through the 
winter with the loss of one out of 11 


colonies. All were packed in chaff on 
the summer stands. The one lost 
lacked honey. Good honey, — of 
bees, and chaff packing are the essen- 
tials in wintering bees here. The pros- 
pects for an abundant honey yield are 
flattering. I cannot do without the Bre 
JOURNAL. J. W. CARTER. 

Pleasantdale, W. Va., June 4, 1881. 





eg from the Locusts.—I saved 68 
out of the 80 colonies I put into winter 
quarters. These outstrip anything I 
ever beheld for aes honey from 
locusts; during their blooming the bees 
filled every available cell with honey, 
clear as crystal and of excellent flavor. 
I think we shall have a nice honey crop 
this year; as about % of the bees are 
dead, ifthere is anything in having ‘tan 
undivided fleld ” for our bees, we should 
have an excellent crop of honey. White 
clover is opening nicely. 
JAMES RAPP. 

Mullberry, O., June 4, 1881. 

Wintering in Cellar.—Father has kept 
bees for several vears. He winters ina 
cellar, and would winter in no other 
way in this latitude. He says he thinks 
that it is just as easy to winter bees 
successfully as it is to winter cattle and 
sheep. He put 73 colonies into the cel- 
lar about Dec. 1, and took them out 
April 21, all alive but 3. One starved, 
and the other 2 smothered from the en- 
trance being closed. A few colonies 
became weak in the spring, but by 
— them up they are gettin 
strong, for the honey harvest. Most o 
the colonies are very strong, with quite 
a number of drones flying. Not desir- 
ing any more bees than he can take care 
of himself, father restrains them from 
swarming as much as he can. Some 
colonies which did not swarm last year 
averaged from 75 to 100 lbs. of comb 
honey, while those that did swarm av- 
eraged from 50 to 60 Ibs., besides some 
extracted honey. He keeps nothin 
but hybrids, and uses the Fangatroth 
I will give his method of winter- 
ing bees and preventing robbing, in 
some future number of the JouURNAL, 
if wanted. Being a carpenter, he makes 
all his own hives and surplus boxes, 
and also rears his own queens, so he 
ought to succeed in the business. We 
read the BEE JOURNAL, and do not see 
how we could get along without it. Pa 
takes it out among his pets and reads it 
through; I do not know which likes it 
the better, he or his pets; they will 
light upon it sometimes as if they were 
trying to read it, too. 

CARRIE M. CHARLES. 
Cedar Falls, lowa, May 27, 1881. 
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Locust Honey.—ilie locust bloom 
yielded more honey this season than I 
ever before knew it to do. I obtained 
more than 1,000 lbs. of it nearly 2 weeks 
—. Bees are now filling up their hives 
slowly with white clover honey. They 
gathered more yesterday than all last 
week. We need warm weather for 2 or 
3 weeks to yield a honey e- 

C. F. Murua. 
Cincinnati, O., June 8, 1881. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
geteee quoted in the last column of figures. The 

rst column gives the regular price of both : 

Publishers’ Price. 
The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. Newman) ee 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture(A.1. Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis). 2 75.. 
The 4 above-named papers:........ 4 75.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor (W.Thomas) 2 50.. 
Bee-Kee ’ Guide (A.G.Hill) 2 ©. 
angen awe ercesceed socceee 2 
e 6 above-named papers 
Prof. Cook’s Manual (boun 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman)........... 
For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 
for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 


Local Convention Directory. 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Sept.— —National, at Lexington, Ky. 
--Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
Oct, 11, 12—Northern Michigan, at Maple Rapids. 
12 -Ky. State, in Exposition B'd’g, Louisville, Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ry. 
27—Western Mich., at Berlin, Mich. 
Wm. M.&. b persville, Sec. 
7" In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of tase 
and piace of future meetings.— ED. 
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Read before N. W. Wis. and E. Minn. Convention. 


Wintering Bees Successfully. 





WM. LOSSING. 





The wintering of bees seems to be 
the all-important question, and how 
they can be wintered the most success- 
fully. My experience teaches me that 
each colony should contain a a 
prolific queen—Italians preferred. If 
you have any queens more than 2 years 
old, remove them about the Ist of Sep- 
tember, and introduce young ueens In 
their places, which will furnish plenty 
of young bees to stand the winter. 
Each colony should have not less than 
30 lbs. of ripe honey at the commence- 
ment of winter. Cut a half-inch hole 
through the center of each comb for 
the bees to pass through. From No- 
vember Ist to 15th, remove all the 
honey-boards and in their places spread 
quilts made of 2 thicknesses of cotton 

annel. Now your bees are ready for 
the cellar, which should be put in order. 

To prepare the cellar, remove all 
ickles, vinegar, soap barrels, etc., then 
oy a tier of dry bricks on the bottom 
to take up all the moisture; now build 
racks to hold your hives, so that you can 
examine any one hive without disturb- 
ing the rest. Last, but not least, have 
two 4-inch pipes, one to run from the 
cellar to the chimney, or stovepipe, the 
other to run from the cellar to the out- 
side. Each pipe should have a damper 
in it, that vou may regulate the tem- 
perature as desired. Hang your ther- 
mometer in the cellar, and keep as 
near 40° as possible. Now, carry your 
bees and place them in the racks care- 
fully, and the work is done. 

If,during the winter they become 
noisy, give them a little more fresh air, 
which can be aone by turning the dam- 
pers. If very warm weather, open the 
outside door during the evening until 
they quiet down again. Remove all 
dead bees from the bottom-boards, 
which can be done with a wire bent a 
little at one end; do not leave them in 
the cellar to decay and get mashed un- 
der your feet. Keep the cellar clean, 
dry, perfectly dark and well ventilated. 
By complying with the above, 1 have no 
doubt but success will be your reward. 


Read before the N. E. Convention (N. Y.), and the 
8. W. Wis. Convention. 





Profits of Bee-Keeping—Prize Essay. 





GEO. W. HOUSE, 





**How can we make the apiary the 
most profitable ?”? How to make the 
apiary profitable can be answered by 
many ; but how can we make the apiary 
the most profitable is the desired object, 
and the goal to which all aspire. With 
all the experience and teachings of our 
leaders in apiculture, such as Quinby, 
Langstroth and others, we yet find diffi- 
culties toencounter. They have opened 
up many new ideas, have given us 
light in many dark places, settled 
doubts, and added much to our present 
success. Italy has furnished us a su- 
perior race of bees: America, the mov- 
able frame hive, extractor, comb-foun- 
dation and many other useful applian- 
ces. But with all our knowledge. ex- 
perience and implements, we have not 
yet reached that desired haven—‘‘uni- 
form success and profit.” During the 
past 20 years we have accomplished a 
great deal, but our knowledge of api- 
culture is not perfect, and we have 
much yet to learn. 

Who can say, in view of what is pass- 
ing before us in every direction, what 
the unattainable may be? But how 
can we secure the largest net profit 
from our investment is the desidera- 
tum of our essay. 

To do justice to our topic would re- 
quire much time and space, as it em- 
braces the whole season’s work ; 1n fact, 
everything pertaining to labor and ex- 
pense attendant to the science of api- 
culture. But as prizes are effered for 
essays on other important subjects, I 
presume it was intended that our theme 


should cover the management of the 
apiary from spring until fall. 

First, then, we must lose sight of the 
debtor side of our expense account, and 
in doing this, we must exercise good 


-|judgment. In furnishing our necessary 


supplies and implements, we should en- 
deavor to lessen our expenses wherever 
an opportunity is offered, remembering 
that a dollar saved is a dollar earned. 
For fear this saving might be carried to 
extremes, the successful apiarist should 
remember that in some instances an 
outlay of a few extra dollars in some 
particular direction, he may add largely 
to the profits of the season’s labor. If 
we can increase the value of our pro- 
ducts by expending a small amount, or 
if we can secure a larger yield of honey 
with a little extra time or money, we 
should not be backward in taking ad- 
vantage of the situation. In complying 
with these requirements, no fixed rule 
can be given to govern us. We should 
strive to have our products in the neat- 
est and best shape of any on the mar- 
kets ; and by a close observation of the 
demands, together with a little study, 
we can keep the lead. Apiarists that 
keep fully up to the times, are the ones 
who realize the most money from their 
products. In connection with this part 
of our essay concerning expense, I 
would recommend that some action be 
taken by this association, whereby we 
would be enabled to purchase our nec- 
essary supplies at a large discount, and 
be of mutual benefit to the members. 
This can be accomplished by appoint- 
ing a committee, whose duty shall be to 
take orders from the members for glass, 
nails, boxes, crates, comb foundation 
and the various other supplies. To 
open correspondence with the manu- 
facturers and send the orders to the 
lowest bidders. 


We will now take up the manage- 
ment of the apiary from the time the 
bees get the first natural pollen. At 
this season of the year, we find some 
colonies strong—others in fair condi- 
tion, and some in poor condition. Some 
will want feeding, others room for 
brood-rearing, while more will need to 
be strengthened in numbers, and per- 
haps a few are in various other condi- 
tions. Those colonies that have insuffi- 
cient stores, can be supplied from those 
having an abundance. Others that are 
weak in numbers can be made strong 
by giving frames of brood from the 
strongest colonies, and inserting in 
their place frames of foundation or 
empty comb. Then there are numerous 
other manipulations of the hive that re- 
quire immediate and skillful treatment. 
which time and space will not allow of 
our givinginthis paper. Furthermore, 
there is no one system of management 
that can be given for the various condi- 
tions of the hive. Circumstances and 
locality alter cases, therefore the apiar- 
ist is forced, to some extent, to exercise 
his own skilland judgment. Weshould 
aim to have our colonies strong in num- 
bers, and as near alike as possible, by 
the Ist of June for this locality. By 
this time the boxes should be in place, 
if be meg for comb honey, or if work- 
ing for extracted honey the surplus ar- 
rangement should be in position. In 
fact, everything should be in readiness 
to secure the flow of honey for the fol- 
lowing 6 or 7 weeks. From past exper- 
ience, I believe the — should be 
worked for both comb and extracted 
honey, to make our pursuit the most 
profitable. Every bee-keeper is aware 
that some colonies will store honey in 
the boxes, while others can hardly be 
forced to commence work in the boxes 
conditions being equal. Hence it will 
be seen that some colonies wili be most 
= when managed for comb 
10ney, while others would give the larg- 
est returns with the extractor. 

Here again, many ot ny of 
the hive are required that space will 
not permit giving. The whole may be 
summed up in these few words: See 
that the bees and queen have plenty of 
room at all times during the flow of 
honey. But you say we are now in the 
midst of the swarming season; what 
amount of increase is desirable? If 
more bees are desired, or if the apiarist 
is so situated that he can readily dis- 
pose of his increase at a fair price, I 
would advise taking 1 colony from each 
old one that is sufficiently strong dur- 














ing the month of June, and the first few 
days in July. This swarming should 
be done artificially. If second swarms 
should issue, put them into any other 
hive that is queenless, and you will be 
surprised to see how they push the work 
in the surplus boxes. If we have all 
the bees we care for, I would advise as 
little increase as possible. The most 
practical, and, I might say, the most 
profitable mode of increase for those in 
—_ circumstances, would be as fol- 
ows: 

Form nuclei by taking frames of 
brood and bees from your strongest col- 
onies, putting them in new or empty 
hives, contracted by division boards. 
When they have a laying queen, the 
may be built up to the desired strength 
by removing the division boards and 

living frames of brood, drawn again 
rom our strongest colonies. Frames 
of foundation should be inserted in the 
place of the frames of brood, thus taken 
out. By this mode, we not only have a 
laying queen in all our colonies at all 
times, but we secure a rational increase, 
and prevent nearly all desire of swarm- 
ing. Our strongest colonies are thus 
given more room for the queen, and in 
a few days the new swarm will be 
among our strongest and best surplus 
honey colonies. 

It 1s estimated that everything about 
the apiary, should be so arranged or 
constructed as to admit of quick work- 
ing, etc. The hives, and everything 
pertaining thereto, should be of one 
size, that each and every piece may be 
ro with other hives when de- 
sired. 





Read before N. W. Wis. and E. Minn. Convention. 


The Progress of Bee-Keeping. 





L. H. PAMMEL, JR. 


Every age marks its scientific pro- 
gress. In one a Michael Angelo has 
been produced, in another a Shakspeare, 
in another a Huberand a Reaumur. It 
was Michael Angelo who studied to get 
the loftiest position that could be at- 
tained in Greek and Roman sculpture ; 
to Shakspeare we owe those noble an 
passionate thoughts to be found every- 
where in his works, and still more his 
works are the foundation of all that 
which is noble and eccentric in the Eng- 
lish language ; we owe much to Huber, 
the blind naturalist, for many valuable 
discoveries which he made in bee-keep- 
ing, as we also do to Reaumur, the in- 
ventor of the thermometer. Progress 
is, therefore, not confined to one age or 
a single class of individuals, but spreads 
its banners far and wide, where luxury, 
pride and ambition reign, or where some 
renowned hero, his country’s pride, falls 
a helpless victim of immortal renown. 
It was thus in the age of Cwxsar, that 
Brutus and Socrates displayed their elo- 
quent thoughts on science, art and 
politics, while Homer and Virgil were 
engaged in studying the natural history 
of the bee, and to them we owe the ear- 
liest tradition of anything relating to 
itsnature. In thisage literature as well 
as art had attained a high degree of per- 
fection, while all the industrial pursuits 
of man were yet in their infancy. The 
bees were hived in the trunks of trees, 
and the peasant followed the rude 
wooden plow. Virgil could say some- 
thing ‘rd of the bee, but of its 
natural history he was entirely igno- 
rant. He should be excused, however, 
as it was a fault of the times. 

During the middle ages, when all 
Europe was in a tumult, nothing was 
done to develop the science of bee-keep- 
ing, as where the foundation had been 
laid (mostly Italy and Greece) bloodshed 
and terror reigned. This vast tield of 
science laid idle until Huber thoroughly 
investigated each particular, and gave 
the world the benefit of his discoveries. 
Thus, it was Huber who first assumed 
that the queen could produce male eggs 
without the proper fecundation, and 
that the queen was fecundated in the 
air, where adrone could meet her. But 
the movable frame hive was an impos- 
sibility with him, for after repeated 
trials he failed to make one that would 
work satisfactorily. It was Dr. Dzierzon 
who perfected what Huber had so lon 

lanned out, and from that time unti 

day bee-keeping has been regarded 
asascience. Scholars have studied its 








wonderful mathematical skill, and the 
naturalist has found much in the bee 
that is valuable for cultivation and pre- 
servation. Old notions have passed 
away. It used to be quite common to 
hear old bee-keepers say that ‘bees froze 
up solid in winter,” which did not hurt 
them, and in which condition they re- 
quired but little honey. Now the nat- 
uralist, as well as the bee-keeper, knows 
that the bee is 2 tender little creature, 
and deserves just as much care as he 
does himself. If, therefore, he wants to 
reap a harvest from his pets, he must 
aim to keep his bees in the best condi- 
tions of life. 

If Homer and Virgil were to arise 
from their sweet and quiet repose, they 
would be no more astonished to see the 
mighty engine with its unequalled 
power, that can make accurately the 
most delicate things with ease that no 
human hand or eye can excel, than to 
see one of our modern apiaries, where 
the movable frame is used; where 
queens are reared and comb foundation 
is utilized. Wax, as we all know, isa 
production of the bee, thrown off ap- 
parently at will in little scales from 
the segments of the bee’s body. A few 
— ago the most prudent bee-keepers 

houghtit an impossibility for the queen 
to be fertilized under confinement; to- 
day he knows she can be thus fertilized 
to great advantage. 

The bee being the most intelligent 
of the insect creation, and so industrious 
and frugal in its work, it is no wonder 
that man has from times very remote 
until the present day, studied its natural 
history and peculiarities, and revered 
its noble use. Men of great learning 
and skill may aim to trace its origin or 
study its natural history, something of 
that noble insect will ever remain a mys- 
tery to mankind. 

LaCrosse, Wis. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Western Michigan Convention. 


A meeting for the purpose of organ- 
izing a Bee-Keeper’s Association for 
Western Michigan, was held at Berlin, 
May 26th. 

The convention being called to order, 
yroceeded at once to organize, with the 

ollowing results: The name, *‘ West- 

ern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion,’’ was chosen; then a constitution 
and by-laws were adopted; 18 became 
members, 3 of whom were ladies; and 
the following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, Wm. H. Walker, Berlin; Vice 
President, T. M. Cobb, Grand Rapids; 
Secretary, Wm. M.S. Dodge, Coopers- 
ville; Treasurer, Mrs. C. 8S. Dodge, 
Coopersville. 

After some other business was dis- 
»osed of, the members indulged in a 
ittle friendly discussion, to the enjoy- 
ment and profit of all. 

It was decided to hold the first an- 
nual meeting at Berlin, Ottawa Co., in 
Huntley’s Hall, Thursday, Oct. 27, 1881. 
Bee-keepers of Western Michigan are 
cordially invited to participate. 

Around this nucleus we hope to see 
ather, in time, one of the best district 

ee-Keepers’ Associations in the State. 

Wn. H. WALKER, Pres. 
Wm. M. S. Donaeg, Sec. and Treas. 


-_<-—~—-- «+ 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY-—The market is plentifully supplied with 
honey, and salos are slow at weak, easy prices. Quo- 
table at 15@18c. for strictly choice white comb in 1 
and 2 lb.boxes; at 10@12c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots. Extracted, 74@yléc. 

BEESW AX.—Choice yellow, 20@23c; dark, 15@17. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small neat 

ckages, 14@17c.; durk 11@12 ; large boxes 2c. less.— 
hite extracted, 9@l0c.; dark, 7@8c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 20@25c. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
is good, at 8@10c. Comb honey is of slow sale at léc. 
for the best. 

BEESW AX—18@22c. C. F. MUTH. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y—Most of the honey now in market, both 
in first and second hands, has been either withdrawn 
or placed at a limit above current rates. This action 
is confirmatory of the unfavorable prospects here- 
tofore referred to. We quote white comb, 12@14c.; 
dark to govd, 9@lic. Extracted, choice to extra 
white. Sac. ; dark and candied, 4@5\<c. 

BEESW AX—21@22c., as to color. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 21, 1881. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





g@ Single copies of the JOURNAL are 

sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 
-- 22> ooo 

«@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly, can 
do so by paying the difference. 

—__—__-_##@ 

eg When ane a 
dress, mention the old a 
as the new one. 





ostoffice ad- 
dress as well 


oe @ 

g The Volume of the BEE Jour- 
NAL for 1880, bound in stiff paper 
covers, Will be sent by mail, for $1.50. 
oe @ 

« We have prepared Ribbon Badges 
for bee-keepers, on which are printed a 
large bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, 
or $8.00 per hundred. 
— te @ 

« Notices and advertisements in- 
tended for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
must reach this office by Friday of the 
week previous. 

— —6-e-@.o—————_—_“—— 

Many Lose Their Beauty from_the 
hair falling or fading. Parker’s Hair 
Balsam supplies necessary nourish- 
ment, prevents falling and grayness 
and is an elegant dressing. 22w4 
eo 

«= Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name 
of the Association printed in the blanks 
for 50 cents extra. 

«We can supply but a few more of 
the back numbers to new subscribers. 
If any want them, they must be sent for 
soon. 


























~ “> e+e 
«Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. 
We can use them, and itis safer to send 
such than silver. 
———_to- 6-2 o————_—_—_—"_ 
Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to this office. 





—_———-* 2-6-8 

t The date following the name on 
the wrapper label of this paper indicates 
the time to which you have paid. In 
making remittances, always send by 
postal order, registered letter, or by 
draft on Chicagoor New York. Drafts 
on other cities, and local checks, are not 
taken by the banks in this city except 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 

collecting them. 
> @ 
PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ‘‘Bee-Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
copy of ‘“Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
cloth; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JOURNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 
_ — >: <-> +--+ > 
= At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the leading apiarists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each: Dzierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 
of Mr.Langstroth we have copied, is one 
furnished by his daughter, who says, 
‘* itis the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of such 
asatisfactory nature. 


> —--- 








«> It would save us much trouble, if 
all would be particular to give their P.O. 
address and name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing ong 2 that have no 
name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your 
mai: at another, be sure to give the ad- 
dress we have on our list. 


—~> 2+ <m -o 





An Old Lady writes us: “I am 65 
years old and was feeble and nervous 
all the time, when I bought a bottle of 
-arker’s Ginger Tonic. I have used a 
little more than one bottle and feel as 
at 30, and am sure that hundreds need 
just such medicine.” See advertise- 


Wishin 
make the 


there.ore subscribe at once if 
we have made the grandest offer of the century. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
This well-known book may be ranked asthe most 
popular standard juvenile book ever printed. 
Our edition is complete, and contains the wonder- 
ful adventures of a cast-away apes a desert 
island. Complete in one vol. Fully illustrated. 
THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS 

From this world to that which is tocome. This re- 

markable book, as every one knows, was written 

under the similitude of a dream, by John 

Bunyan, the most popular religious writer in the 

English language; and perhaps more copies have 

been sold than any other book except the Bible. 
Our edition is complete and unabridged, with ap- 

ropriate illustrations. 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 

This book tells of the supposed travels and surpris- 
ing adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several 
remote regions of the world, where he met with a 
race of pe pie no larger than your hand. Also 
bis wonderful — among giants. Complete 
in gone volume. Finely illustrated. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Illustrated with numerous wood engravings, de- 
scriptive of thuse —- strange and singular 
stories which the legend says the Sultaness of 
Persia related to the Sultan night after night, in 
order to prolong her life, and thus finally won his 
affections and delivered the many virgins, who 
but for her would have been sacrificed to his 
unjust resentwent. 


SAVED AT LAST FROM AMONG THE MORMONS. 
Every man and woman in the land shouid read 
this story which is founded upon facts, and gives 
an insight into the low estate of woman under 
the Mormon ruie. 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 
By B.L. Farjeon. A very popular Christmas story 
after the style of Dickens; abounds in excellent 
and novel features; is chiefly remarkable for its 
admirabie picture of country life, giving the 





history of a very happy and contented young 
couple who thought no Jot in life too lowly for the 
pure enjoyment of Bread and Cheese and Kisses. 


TODOLLARS =: 


to introduce our books an show the'r &'ze, style of lindin~, cte, we have decided to 
RANDEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY, for a short tiwe. 
B2-We will send the ten books described below, by mail, post-paid to any address, on receipt of $1. 
and for Srsety Ave cents extra, sent at the same time ipti 
FARM AND FIRESIDE, the leading agricultural 
PARTICULAR NOTICE.—We rescrve the right ‘o withdraw this Dollar Offer at any time, 
pu want these TEN BOOK 





Compiete in one volume, with illustrations. 


and popular au 
be suited. We pro 
books will possess a library of ten of the most 


THE FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was 


of the publishers of FarM AND FIRESIDE, say 
capital of a Million dollars, and are too well k 
make —_ 

to direct le 


now 


tters cotrectly. 


Publishers of FARM AND 


EMERSON BINDERS. 








2” Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal, 
of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 cents. 


We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
the back, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1880, 
at the following prices, postage paid : 

Cloth and paper, each........... poedecessesod 50c. 
Leather and cloth T5e. 

@ We can also furnish the Binder for any Paper 

or Magazine desired. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 


he high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
| the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN D NS, 
Sole ean, 
litt Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, Ful! Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives specialities. Our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of Supplies. Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c., Free. (2 send for it and save money. 
J.T. SCOTT & BRO., Crawfish Springs, Ga. Rx 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
the Author. A new and t 
Medical Work, warran the 
best and cheapest, indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled “The 
Science of Life, or Self-Preser- 
vation ;” bound in finest Freneh 
muslin, embossed, full gilt, 300 
pp., contains beautiful steel en- 
gravings,125 prescriptions,price 
only $1.25 sent by mail; illus- 

sample, 6 heew d, send 


















ment. 22w4 


now, A Medi- 
* cal institute or Dr. W. 


. PAR- 
KER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wiy 











FOR $1. 





will include one year’s subscription to 
and home Journal of the world. 





FOR ONE DOLLAR, and tell all your friends 


FOR 25 CENTS, A COPY OF ANY BOOK IN THIS LIST WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. | 
Orders taken now, and books mailed as soon as published. One will be issued every two weeks. 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; | 
Or, More of his Plain Talk for Plain People, by Rev. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book is exceedingly | 
humerous and instructive, using the simplest | 
form of words and very plain speech. Tosmite | 
evil, and especially the monster evil of drink, has | 
been the author’s earnest endeavor. The humor | 
and homely wisdom of this book should carry it 
into every household. Complete in one volume— 
containing a great number o1 pictures. 

NEW FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK BOOK. 

BEST COOK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. Contains 
about 1,000 Recipes. It is just the book that ever 
wife and housekeeper needs. It tells how to coo 
all kinds of bread, cakes and meats; it tells how 
to make all kinds of soup; it gives recipes for cook- 
ing fish, oysters, poultry and game; it tells how to 

ect the best ltry, fish, meats, etc.; it gives 
the best methods of preparing sauces and salads 
and all kinds of vegetables for the table; and tells 
the housekeeper all she needs to know about bread, 
biscuits, rolls, puddings, pies, custards, crea ns, 
cookies, tea, coffee, chocvlate, home-made candies, 
antidote for poison, cooking for the sick, and many 
other uselul things. 


AESOP’S FABLES. 
The r anies ot Asopus, an apt representative or tae 
great social and intellectual movement of the ave 
which he adorned. Born a slave, ne iorced ne 
way by his mother-wit into the courts of princes. 
He knew that to be tolerated in courts he must 
speak to ee, and he Pee lessons both to prince 
and people by recitals of fables, which were very 
popular in Athens during the most brilliant 
period of its pry bay ;. and he who had not 
Esop’s Fables at his finger’s ends was looked 
upon as an illiterate dunce by Athenian gen- 
tlemen. In one vol. Very profusely illustrated. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
A history and description of noble deeds, present- 
ing correct and beautiful models of noble life to 
awaken the impulse to imitate what we admire. 
By the recorded actions of the great and good we 
regulate our own course, and steer, star-guided, 
over life’s trackless ocean. 


The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $3.00 each. We propose to bind them in heavy 
paper or thin card board, and send them by mail and prepay the 
prise a wide range and striking diversity oi the most brilliant and pleasing proluctions of the most noted 
ors, and include bovuks of travels, adventures, fiction and humor, so that al! ta-tes will 
to call it the Farm AnD FirxsipE Liprary, and any one obtaining these ten 

Ly aoe books ever published. We have not room to givea 
full description of each book, but all will be delighted who obtain these noted books at so low a price. 

THE BOOKS will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, 
one alone requiring thirty-nine pictures to complete it. 


THE PAGES are about 514 by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 
THE TYPE is Minion, easy on the eyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color. 


tage, for 25 centseach. They com- 


ready about April ist. One of the others wi‘l follow 


every two weeks and be mailed to subscribers as soon as published. 
RELIABLE.—Messrs. Rowell & Co., publishers of the Amcrican Newspaper Directory, writing 
“they are accredited by the Me.cantile Agencies with a 


n and too much respected to make it worth while to 


statements which are not true.” Therefore all are sure to get the above books if careful 


MONEY SHOULD BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed to 


FIRESIDE, Springfield, Ohio, — 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Professor of Entomology in the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College. 


320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 


PrRIcE—Bound in cloth, $1.25; in paper cover, 
81.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, II. 


Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not su e only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 








6S ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, and 
the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a table 
| the principal drugs used for the horse, with 

he ordinary dose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an e& ving of the horse’s teeth 
at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the 
horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much 
valuable information, 

Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 





Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary.—Entirely re- 
written, greatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 
and is fully up with the times on every conceivable 
subject that interests the apiarist. It is not only in- 
structive, but intensely interesting and thorough! 
practical. The book isa matey production, an 
one that no bee-keeper, however limited his means, 
can afford to do without. Cloth, 81.25 ; paper, @1. 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root.— 
The author bas treated the sub, of bee-keeping 
in a manner that cannot fail to interest all. Its style 
is plain and forcible, making all its readers sensible 
that the author is master of the subject.—81.50 

Novice’s A BC of Bee-Cultare, by A. 1. Root. 
This embraces “eve i rtaining to the care of 
the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 

King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, oy. A.J 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, 00. 
Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bee-Culture; or Successful Management 
of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.—This 
pamphlet embraces the following subjects : The Lo- 
cation of the Apiary—Honey Plants—Queen Rearing 
—Feeding—Swarming—Dividing—Transferring- Ital-- 
pe a ey mea, Ss xtracting jeting 
and Handling Bees—The Newest Method of a 

40 


ing Honey for Market, etc. It is published in 
lish and German. Price for either edition, 
cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, where 
it ought to create a sentiment against the adultera- 
tion of food products, and 4 d a law to protect 
consumers against the man iz pealeh-Cqntroying adul- 
terations offered us food. pages Paper. 5@e. 

The Dziterzon Theory ;—presents the funda 
mental! principles of bee-culture, ana furnishes a 
cond d st t of the facts and arguments by 
which they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents. 

Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas uv 
Newman.—This is a pamphlet of 24 pages, aiscoursing 
upon the Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the 
nature, quality, sources,and pre on of Honey 
for the Market ; Honey as an article of food, giving 
recipes for making Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, 
Foam, Wines, &c.; and ney as Boman, tulluwea 

D intended for 


Rn 








by many useful P 
ers, and should be scattered by thousands all over 
the country) and thus assist in creating a demand for 
honey. Published in English and German. Price 
for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c. 

Wintering Bees.—This pamphiet contains all 
the Prize Essays on this important subject that were 
read before the Centennial Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. The Prize—$25 in gold—was awarded to Prof. 
Cook’s Essay, which is given in full. Price, 10c¢. 

The Hive I Use—Being a description of the hive 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Boney ¢ Harvesting, Handlin 
and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by Ch. 
Cc. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. This givesin detail the 
methods and management a in their apiary. 
It contains many useful hints.—Pricel Se. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. F. 
Muth; 32 pages. it gives Mr. Muth’s views on the 
management of bees, Price, 1Oc. 

Kendall’s Horse Book—No book can be more 
useful to horse owners. It has 45 engravings, illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses, and treats all diseases 
in a plain and comprehensive manner. Ithas a large 
number of good recipes, a table of doses, and much 
other valuable horse information. Papcr, 25e. 

Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill.—A treatise on its 
cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 2 

Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are hand 
tables Yor all kinds of merchandise and interest. It 
is really a lightning calculator, nicely bound, with 
slate and pocket for papers. In cloth, 1.00; Mo- 
rocco, $1.50. Cheap edition, without slate, 50c. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about eight words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 20 cts. per line. 
Four “ or more™ Se ee - 


Eight, “ 15“ “ 
Thirteen “ “ “ “ iz“ “ 
Twenty-six “ “ “ “ 10“ “ 
Fifty-two “ “ “ s* “ 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farmers, 
mechanics, professional and business men, and is, 
therefore the best advertising medium for reliable 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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“The Harvest is great, but the Laborers are 
WEEE cennacwcsansehs tocccvendctacessieccns 189 
Glucose as a Honey Plant...............s0e06 189 
A Cellar Best for Wintering................... 189 
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Honey from the Locusts 189 
Wintering in Cellar ..... 189 
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Convention Notes: 
Wintering Bees Paccesnteny assocesconsesosse 190 
Protits of Bee-Keeping—Prize Essay..... .. 190 
The Progress of Bee-Keeping................ 190 
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«= The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its fourth 
Annual Convention at Maple Rapids, 
Clinton Co., Mich., October 11 and 12, 
1881. DAviD EISHELMAN. Pres. 

O. R. GOODNO, Sec.,Carson City, Mich. 





ANTED-—You to send for our Circular and 

Price list of American-Itallans, Address, 
JOS. M. BROOKS & B " 

Columbus, Ind. 


HENRY ALLEY, 


Wenham, Essex County, Mass. 


RACES OF BEES. 


Italian, Holy Land, Cyprian and Hungarian. 
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Read what my Customers say: 

Please send me three queens ; I do not like those 
little queens sent me by other dealers. Those you 
send me are a real improvement to my opery. 

DuQuoin, Ill.. 1881. Dr. W. ARM 

I have one queen from H. Alley, that $25 would not 
‘tempt me to sell, and she cost me only $1. 

Austin, Minn., May 6, 18381. F. A. TICKNOR. 

From American Bee Journal of May 25, 1881: My 
‘bees are all Italians, and wintered without loss on 
summer stands. AMANDA PARSONS, 

1 furnished this lady all the queens she has. 

The queens you sent me are the very best J ever 
bought, and their worker progeny the nicest I ever 


saw. . H. WALLACE. 
Lucas, Ohio, Aug. 10, 1880, 


I have the finest swarms that can be found any- 
where, trom the queens you sent me this summer. 
Cobleskill, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1880. B. VANWIE. 
Your queens are very well thought of here ; one of 
my neighbors has one that he declares he would not 
sell for $150. G 
Chicago, LI1., Sept. 27, 1880. 
Queen received in fine shape, and as lively asa 
ericket. She is the prettiest queen l ever bought of 
any dealer : in fact she is as — marked as I ever 
sa M. H. GRAVES. 


EO. D. ELDERKIN. 


w. 
Duncan, Lil., Sept. 25, 1880. 


Send for 20th circular and price list of Apiarian 
Supplies. Warranted Queens of any race, $1 each ; 


Choice Queens, $1.50 ; Tested, $2 each— ji by mail, 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


FOUNDATIO 


MACHINE, 


| 








AND DUNHAM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


&@” New Circular and Samples free. a8 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Ism6m DEPERE, BROWN CO., WIS. 





THE ORIGINAL QUINBY SMOKER, 


with upright bellows and tube,has been upon the 
market five years longer than any smoker made. 

“The largest bee-kee er. use them.” 

“The Heiherington Bros. are the most extensive 
bee-keepers in the United States.” 

Cherry Valley, N. Y., March 22, 1881. 

After testing your smokers with others of the best 
make, | do not hesitate to order two dozen for use in 
our apiaries. When we use a Smoker we make a 
business of it, running it all day and burning hard 
maple wood, which tests the construction most thor- 
oughly. Those we have been using admit coals into 
the bellows, which burn the leather. The tube in 
your Quinby Smoker running further into the fire- 
box, must prevent this in a great measure. 

J.E. HETHERINGTON. 

We warrant our new Double-Blast to be the BEST 
Smoker made, or will refund the money. 
Prices by mail - Medium, 2 inches. -+-$1 50 

Large, 244 inches 1 75 


QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING, 
By mail $1 50 
Send for it, and learn how we were enabled to ob- 


tain over 15,000 Ibs. of honey from 176 colonies last 
season. 


Alsike Clover Seed a Specialty. 





The Van Deusen Feeder, with our attachment, 
as shown in the cut, is perfection itself. 
Send for illustrated circular describing al! goods. 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 


7 Mohawk, N. Y. 


BEES BY THE POUND. 


On the first of July I shall be prepared to sell boxes 
containing 5 Ibs. of bees and an Untestcd Queen, at 
$5.00. Please send orders to C. F. MUTH, Cin- 
cinnati, O., or to me direct. 


J. W. BAGLEY, 


Morgan, Pendleton County, Ky. 


15 One-Cent Stamps 


Will pay for our exhaustive pamphlet on ruising, 
bandling and marketing extracted honey. 


COLONIES 
WITH 


Imported Italian Queens, 
Of our own Importation, 
GUARANTEED PURE AND GENUINE. 

Our Comb Foundation was awarded the diploma 
at the North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Convention held 
in February. 

Smokers, Knives, Extractors, &c. 
Price List, with 3 samples of Comb Foundation, free. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
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safe arrival guaranteed. Bees by the pound, and 
Nuclei hives for sale in Langstroth frames. 23 


Ssmtf Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


BE SURE TO 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE 


of our superior “ One-Piece” Section Boxes before 
purchasing elsewhere—you will be convinced of their 
excellence. Our 8-page Circular and Price List of 
Italian and Holy Lund Bees and Queens, and all sup- 
= for the Apiary, free toall. “One-Piece” Sec- 
ions and Queens specialties. 

RIEGEL & DRUM, 

Adelphi, Ross Co., Ohio. 
To send a posta) card for our Llustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
It contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in an spiary. at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 
Queens and Bees. 
J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 


2eow lit Hartford, Wis. 





NE-PIECE SECTIONS—poundand prize size 
—$4.50 per $1,000. Sample section tree. 
1s8sm4tp BYRON WALKER, Capac, Mich. 





Bee-Keepers Supplies, 


CHICACO, ILL. 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


HONEY AND BEESWAX, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, 





VOLUME FOR i880, 


American Bee Bouenal, 


Bound in stiff paper covers. A few copies for sale at 
$1.00, postpaid to any address. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Read What They Say! 


The only swarm of bees alive in this township, 
contains a queen I bought of you; they are 
vely. . M. ALLEN. 
Greencastle, Ind., April 16, 1881. 


Of the 31 dollar ancene puschnent of you last 
season, only one proved impurely fertiiized. 
yd have wintered tinely, while three-fourths 
of the bees in this section are dead. 
L. DENSMORE. 
Livonia Station, N. Y., April 11, 1881. 


Could give scores of letters in praise of 


Our Strains of Italians, 


like the above. If you want bees that are hardy 
enough to 


SURVIVE OUR COLDEST WINTERS, 


and that will pile up the box honey, give usa trial 
order. Can furnish 
DOLLAR QUEENS, 
WARRANTED QUEENS, 
TESTED QUEENS and 
IMPORTED QUEENS, 
Bees by the Pound, 


NUCLEI AND FULL COLONIES. 


Before ordering goods, send us a list of articles 
you wish to purchase, and get our price for the 
same. 


OUR 40-PAGE CATALOGUE 
of Apiarian Supplies, free to all. Address, 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 


18wtf South Haven, Mich. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, 1878, and May, 1879; Re-i 
* “Taly 9, 1878. ' a 


If you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a Bingham x 
HetheringtonHoneyKnife 
you are sure of the 
and cheapest, and not }ig- 
ble to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The } 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
clusively. Twenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, or letter of com. 
plaint received. Our orig. 
inal patent Smokers ang 
Knives were 
mly ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, 1880, 
Cime sifts the wheat from 
the chaff. Pretensions are 
short-lived. 

The Large and E 
Standard have extra — 
shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 
real improve- 


Send postal card for tes- 
timonials. 


Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife... 





2 in., $1 00 
2% 





Large Bingham Smoker ............ssssesee+ 1 50 
Extra Standard Bingham Smoker.. 2" 1235 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker . a * 12 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker ........... 1%" = 5 


If to be sent by mail, or singiy by express, add 25c. 
each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 
Address, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 


HALLOCK & CHAND 









\67 DEARBORN 


CHICAGO 


iw. <a 


50,00 in U.'S. Bonds, 
Offered as a Premium for Subscribers to the Mil- 
waukee Monthly Magazine at $1.00 a year. 
Sample copy, 10 cents ; 1 cent for Circular. 


Milwaukee Monthly Magazine Co., 
(Company composed of ladies.) Milwaukee, Wis. 
21lw3st 


Rev. A. SALISBURY, 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
Warranted Italian Queens, [$1.00; Tested Italian 


Queens, $2.00 ; prian Queens, $2.00 ; 
Tested eens, 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 


.00 ; 1 frame 
frame Nu- 

cleus, Cyprians, $5. 
ians, 





. perlb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 lbs. or over, 
35c. per lb. §@"Send for Circular. lwly 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
b Ginger, Bucha, Mandrake, Stillingia and ’ 
ymany other of the best medicines known are com-] 


bbined so skillfully in Parker s GINGER TONIC asq 
pto make it the greatest Blnod Purifier andthe 4 
> Best, Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 

It cures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, } 
Seteeglesmen pa | all diseases of the Stomach, , 
PBowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs} 
Pand all Female Complaimts. _ ; , 
s If you are wasting away with Consumption or; 
parry disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what 
Pyour symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 
p’ Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness, 
bis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 4 
Pdifferent from Bitters, Ginger Preparations and4 
Pother Tonics, and combines the best curative prop- J 
bertiesof all. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist. 4 
PNone genuine without our signature on outsides 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York. 


PARKER’S HAFR BALSAM 72s dest snd post som 


THE CANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


| This practical journal is now in its Third Year, 
| and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and im- 
| proved form (16 pages 13x10, folded and pasted) 
| makes it very popular. Its editorsare all practical 
men. It is the Best Advertising Medium in 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 


liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 


AILEY’S SWARM-CATCHER is a deci- 
ded success. Prices reduced. Send fur circu- 
lars and testimonials. Address, 
17 wat J. W. BAILEY, Box 408, Ripon, Wis. 



































ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 


25 cents per square inch—no single out Jere than 50c. 





‘ MAN 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE Headquarters in the South 


for ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BEES and 
PES hy S, FOUNDATION and APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. If you want sd Queens, from 
stock selected for their most desirable qualities, or 
want Imported Queens,Dunham Foundation in large 
or smal! quantities, or Apiarian supplies of any kind, 
at moderate prices, send for my new Lilustrated 
Price List. Pure Beeswax worked on shures and 





bought for cash. Address. 
emst 


Dr. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 














